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ASSAM,' . 

1. GENEIl2\f;:FS|ATUBi!;S, 

( * 

The Provinco of Assam, ceded to tlic Brit-isli by the Burmese in 
1876, was administered as part of Bengal until 1874 when it was formed 
into a separate province under a Cliicf Conunissioner. It was merged 
into Eastern Bengal in 1905 but again bccninc a separate province 
in 1912. Tncluduig the area occupied }>y the‘ lull tribes under the 
political surveillance of its Qovermnont, li covers some 77,000 square 
miles. Hie area imder regular administration is about 53,000 square 
miles ; thus the icrriloij’ to which this'intrpducfion refers is nearly as 
large as England and IVales. The present populat ion is about 8,000,000. 
The inliabilanls arc very unequally dislribufcd ; the density of the 
population in some tracts may bo as much as DOO, in others there are 
no more than 7 persons to .the square mile. About eighty-eight 
per cent of the people arc dependent on agriculture, and llicre arc only 
six towns with more than 10,000 inhabitants, of which the largest is 
Shillong with a’ population of about 17,000. 

Roughly conical in outline, its northern base bedded on the Himalayan 
molmtains wdiich rise steeply and to great height a above the broad 
valley of the Brahmapuira. its southern apex the Lushai Hills, wedged 
between the Chittagong hills o^Beng^ jtnd.thc Chin hills of Burma, the 
Provinco of' Assam, though the smaWtih cultivated area andni popula- 
tion among the major proxdneesof.lbdia'im.ay claim to rival any of them 
in interest. It includes "vathin its bordm a variety of peoples and 
languages, and' a wealth of natuml gifts t hat make an immediate appeal 
to the traveller, and dispose Imn to ’"'Copt, de-spito the objections of 
philologists, the conventional derivat ion* jo£ the name of the province 
from the Sanskrit asamtr or • ' peerless ^ 

Whence come thopeojjlc o{'Ai<sam Ijs largo immigrant population 
makes this a su-IBrionilj'^ complicated for modem census commis- 

sionors^f 0 unrayel. tltoy cam<»' in 4 ho for distant i).ast, Jtono can 

say. Immigration into its fertile vaBcvs 'f ^uoh older than history. The 
earliest people to whom legend permits j4io{jj®e of the term irami^ant ” 
wore Ary,'in,prio.sta and warriors; and tfifyloimd, settled along the banks 
of the Brahmaputra, tribta of MongoH'm afiihity, andinOioSumm Valley 
people of Hravidian type. Here, ja Oiia rfbrth-castorn comer of Ijtdia, 
“centuries before any written reenrdBwqrf'nywlo, three of the world^s groat 
races met. andfused. VTien, in the ]Bevt\Lh^Pontnry‘ of the Christian era, 
a Chinese traveller first provides a dcs( » ij)|!0n of the pe«iple, ho tolls of a 
small but sturdy‘dark' 3 ’elIow race, lieVcefof cOunlobanop, htit upright 
, and—be it noUd~ studious, learning ihofenots of n nmr religion from 
ibe Brahmins. In the cOnluries that, follow^l, Kocli Jdng^ frftm the Tvast, 
Ahomkfrom the east, Muhammjdahsfr^injtbeaouih and Himalayan hill 
"noTTfiis— la 
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mon from the north struggled lor the possession of these fertile valleys. 
The broad alluvial plains of the Brahmaputra and Surma preserve ruined 
records of these struggles. The charactot and customs of the people 
themselves disclose tlicir diverse origin. But yet throughout these 
troubled centuries there existed human sanctuaries within Assam. 
The thick jungles of the .fou’er hills repelled invaders, and in the 
uplands there dwelt apart tribes. vho have preserved their pnriiy 
of race and have retained their ancient languages and customs. 
To the Soma Nagas. who rdsited Jorhatsothat their food difficulties 
might bo explained to the Commission, the seventh century description 
of the Chinese tra\'ellor could have been applied with little need tor 
modilMfeon. They had not embraced ^the .Hindu religion but, 
othonvise, they were, as wore their predecessors thirteen ccntuiies before, 
small of stature, sturdy, dark yellow skitmccland fiorco of countenance. 
They gavoi o indications of bemg studious (indeed schools were regarded 
by them as somewhat of an infliction) but they were certainly intelligent. 
To the ethnologist Assam oflors a field of enquiry imequalled 
elsewhere in India, and it is a fortunate circumstance that the 
province has found compoljpnt students of tliis subject. The daily 
programme of a Boyal Commission?»though it offers no opportunity 
for Independent study of the peoples mob with, permits somo^rcalisation of 
the opportunities that e.xist for others, just as it permits glimpses of 
Iho wonderful natural sottmg in wliioli these tj^pes of mankind have been 
evolved. And this natural setting may occupy orar attention for a 
moment, for the agricuUiure'of Assam is everywhere conditioned by the 
physical features of the country. 

The province is entered from the iiorth«wo.st by the Eastern Bengal 
Kaihvay. The line traverses the adniinistrativc districts of Goalpara 
and Knranip which are bounded on the nortli by the Himalayan State of 
Bhutan and on the south by tbc Brabmaputra. Tb6so“two districts 
occupy a -wide allurfol plain interseoted by rivers of large size which, 
debouchingfromthemountauxsandcrossmgthe plain, lose themselves in 
the giant Brahmaputra. But tlxe Eastern Bengal Bailwny 'follows an 
artificial avenue ; the natiual gateway to As^am is reached on the Brahma- 
putra. No Indian province, not the western presidency with ita Bombay 
harbour, modern sea gateway to Jndia, not tho North-ATesl Frontier 
Province, with its rugged Khvhor, ancient land gateway to tho plains of 
Hindustan, can raise Ixighcr anticqiations in the traveller approaciiing it 
for the first time than does Ass,xm when entered by the rfver gateway by 
which its former capital of Gaubhti and itspresent capital of Shillong are 
reached. The visitor, who quits the railway to cross the JSrftljmapulra 
while the stm struggles for supremacy xvibli the mists on the river, 
and sots his course , for the blue lilxasi Hills, serrated in outline 
and rising tier upon tier above the river ‘s southern bank, enters 
tMs province by a gateway that compels expectation. Nor ia he 
disappointed. Assam cannot, and does not, boast of its road 
system, but few roads can traverse so’ varied a country as docs the road 
which the traveller may now follow^nthwar&'' for 100 ii5jQes:'‘“ From 
the Bralxmaputra plain it rises to Wer 6,000' feet I 'from ite start 
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near Gauiati, with a rainfall of bet'we^ 60 to 70 inclios» it loads to Clierra- 
pimji, where falls varying, from 350 to 900 inches have been recorded. 
The alluvium of the valley is soon exchanged for the rugged gneiss of the 
hill sides, and when the hill is climbed, the highway for many miles 
traverses a changing upland conntry ''showing harsh metamorphosed 
sandstones, castellated trap rooks, rich, easily weathered limestones and 
surface seams, of coal, each of^ whichi confers characteristic features 
on the landscape and vegetation. 

2. ^ NATURAL DIVISIONS. 

This Gauhati-Cherrapunji road may conveniently form the starting 
point for a reference to the natural divisions of Assam, for'<il)Xh^^s 
in the Brahmaputra' 'VSlley, one great natural division ; in its course, 
it traverses a district typical qf the many hill tracts of the province, 
and it teinmatcs on the edge of iapt . escarpment, from which one may 
see, 4,000 feet below, the great Surma Valley, which stretches for miles 
in a north-easterly and sonth-westerly direction and forms the third 
of the great natural divisions prAsSam. The valley of the Brahmaputra 
is an alluvial plain running roughly east and west for a distance of 
460 miles, and covering on aroa^of nearly 25,000 square miles. On the 
north, it is shut in by the Himalayas and, on tb i south, by the elevated 
plateau known as the AssamRango. i,Tn general, the valley is about fifty 
miles broad, but, here and thoroli spurs from tbo Assam Range run right 
dorvn to the river, and about tbo centre of tbo valley there is the isolated 
block of the Mildr Hills. It is only in such places .whore the hills force the 
river to keep to a definite channel that 'the traveller up the Brahmaputra 
can see any signs of towns or largo villages. Elsewhere, the river, by 
constantly changidg its course, has appropriated to itself a belt of land 
extending perhaps to as much ns half a’ dozen mdes on either side of the 
stream. This chipaH land; as it is called; i) in the main a wilderness of 
marsh and grassy jirnglc, interspersed with patches of mustard, and 
broadcast paddy bronght-.nnder fluctuating ciiltivation by immigrants 
from eastern Bengal. Eurtbor inland, on oiibor side of the rivor, there is 
a belt of lo^ 7 -lyJhg leycl in which long-stemmed paddy is grown. There- 
after' comes' a' zqpe of higher and more thickly populated land, whore 
there is still mnen* grassy* jungle and 'forest but whore there is also a 
considerable' amount of pexinanont-cxiltivation, mainly transplanted rice. 
Further inland, towards the, hiHs bn <athor side, the popxilation becomes 
more scanty and cultivation begbis to give way to extensive forests and 
grass savanndliA ’ ‘Transplanted rice is g;^m on fields irrigated from hill 
streams; and tea omtlie^ high. flats 'and bill slopes. 

The yaHeJ^nf the Surma, at any rate that part of it which falls 
wiiliin the.Brovinco of Assam iP sina\l in comparison with that 
of the Brahmaputra, covering only 7,247'’ square miles. ^'To the north, 
and rising in an abrupt wall '4,000 ip&C high, stands the plateau of 
the Khasi and Jaintia Hills',' ’and further ^oast the angular and serrated 
'range of the Barrail or ‘bGreat Dyke.” Enclosing the valley on 
its easiein hpider are the paralleVridgeslof the mountains of Manipur, 
while, on the south, similar phrallel ridges belonging to the same system 
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extend from the Lushai Hills, and from tlio Tippcra Hilk in Bengal, 
fox some distance into the plain. The pli 3 ?Bical conformation of 'the 
Surma Valley differs in many respects from that of the Brahmaputra 
Valley. The reason is that throughout its course in Assam, 
the .Brahmaputra is a comparatively swift moving river flowing 
between sandy banks which it is continually making and unmaldng. The 
rate of flow of the Surma and its tributaries is slow by comparison and 
they deposit large quantities of silt every year, willi the result that the 
highest lands in the delta proper lie nearest the river baulcs and it is there 
that the soil is most fertile and the population densest. Vrom the river 
banks the surface slopes backv'ard into great hollows or haors, many of 
which hold some water all the year round and all of which become 
extensive lakes during the flood season. So low, indeed, is tlie general 
level of Hio western Sylhet portion of the valley that the flood water 
roaches right up to the foot of tlie hill ranges and the only dry spots are 
the artificially raised sites on the river margins, on wliich the milages arc 
built. Conditions are less unfavourable in eastern Sylhet and Cachai 
where the level monoton}' of the plain is broken by ridges which extend 
inwards from the lulls to the sonlh, and where <ilas (small isolated hills) 
, arc a common feature. In the low-lying tracts, the main crop is aman 
(long-stemmed) rice ; horo (spring rice) is grown, in the dry season, on 
terraced land nt the water-edge of the huors ; on the iilas, or elevated 
portions, are found not only the village sites hut fruit gardens and tea 
plantations. ' 

The third natural division of the province consists of the Hill Tract. s. 
These do not form one great compact block as docs each of the other two 
natural divisions, but the various are sufficiently similar in their 

characteristics to he considerei together, r The northern jrorHon 
' "tonsists of tire Assam Range interposed between the two valleys, and the 
Mikir Hills which project from that range into the Brahmaputra Valley. 
■»In the south there arc the Xushai Hills and fhe ridges which nur 
■' northwards from these and^fronuTippera into the Surma Valley. , The 
. .central portion of the Assam Range eonsht'i of a table landctan eler’ation 
of nearly 6,000 feet, but on the east and west it becomes broken up into 
sharply serrated ridges rvhorohil^andvalleyaliJce are covered with forests. 
.jGlxeat stretches of flic central plateau consisfrof undulating grassy hills 
with occasional groves of pine arid oak. The Lushai Hilk in the south, 
which divide Burma from A^am'and run nt right angles tp the Assam 
range, harbour a scanty pojrulation, being for the most part covered with 
dense bamboo jungle and rank undergronlh. ' " , 

Most of the cultivation in the Hill Tracts is done on fchoy7u/w>-«ystem. 
The jungle is cleared 'with axe and fire, and the seed-oftlnUjice. millets, 
cotton, potatoes and vegetables is dibbled in among the ashes. A plot is 
cultivated for two or three years in succession, then allowed to relapse 
into jrmgle again for a period varying froiS tlu-ec to eight or ten years or 
more, necordiag to whether land » sgaroe or.’p’lentiful. Qhe best 
frmeis arc the Ehasis who grott their rice interlaced and carefully 
Irrigated fields in the shallow vnllej's .'which are dpimhon in, the ‘central 
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]5lfeteau . Terracing for rice is also resorted to by 1 tfe Anga mi Nagas under 
much more difficult cbnditions whicb require stone retaining ■walls instead 
of earthen dykes, and to S. limited extent, also, by the Serna Nagas and 
other tribes. Other/interesting -features of Khasi cultmtion are the 
introduction and rapid expansion of potato gro'wing and the betel and 
orange groves and pineapple gardens which flourish on tlie hills and slopes 
facing Sylliet. 

The total area classed as ‘ culturable ’^in the pro^^nce, excluding States 
and^ tribal areas, ,is 23,54:3,871 acres', out of which only 6,014,317 
acres were under crop in 1926-27. The areas, Under the principal crops in 
that year wore — 

Bice . . . . 1 . . 4,685,228 acres. 

Tea ^ .. .. i'. ' .. .. 420,664 „ 

Fruits, vegetables and root crops ' , . . . 472,060 „ 

Kape and mustard '' ^ . .. 365,361 „ 

Jute .. ‘ 186,058 „ 

Sxigarcane ,. •• 40,037 „ 

Tea occupies a very impoif ant place in the' agriculture of Assam, not 
only on account of the area grown, bul also because of the liigh value of the 
product. Itfs oultivatell'in all the plains districts, but more especially in 
the Sibsagar, Lakhimpur andBarrang districts in the Assam Valley, and 
Sylhet and Caphar in’-the Surma Valley. Altogether there are over 900 
gardens,' the outturp from which amounted 'to 240 million pounds of 
black tea in 1926, the a-vretage pnttum'pef acre being 602 pounds valued, 
roughly, at 1^ annas per pound. Ime gardens give employment to 
about half a million pernlanont labourers who .'are practically all immi- 
grants fi'om' other' parts^ of India. Investigations in connection with the 
cultivation of tea and its preparation for marlret arc carried out by the 
Scientific Dcparlmontbf the'lndiah’lW Association at.Tocklni._ Toward 
the cost of this iS'ork Government jmiakcjfi' contribution of Bs. ' 

annually.* , . s ’ j-, " 

As 'may be inferred from its geographical position and natural features, * 
the climate of Assam oflers'many.conitasts; As a whole/ooolness audhigh 
humidity are the features wliich distiuguKh’ it-’among Indian .climates. 
Thus, for example, jl,eai planlaiions, which in south India ate fonnd at 
elevations of 3,500 feet and ov6f; ate found pntlie plains of Assam a few 
hundred feet above 'sea. le'felj '{«nd at the elevation-wMch the tea plant * 
requires in the. Boiithj^he 'varieties of p6tatoes' usually .grOWn^ in .Britain 
and many bther plante common in' English garden's flourish 'in' Assam. 

The range in xaiiflall-'is much more^narhed than in temperature ; it 
vafifes from comparailivcly light falls in parts of the plains to the world’s 
record for average rainfall of about 450 inches at Qherrapuuji. 

' -J?B0V1NCIAL- INCOME Atli BXFENDITUBE. . 

The introduction of'the.Rcforms brought about a complete change in 
the financial rektions between' the central-, and provincial governments. 
Provinciafgbvernments had, up to that time, no separate reyenues of their 
own, their xes'olurces being mainly olitained from a sbareof dividedheadB 
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of revenue and from lump assignments from Imperial revenues. "Witli 
the advent of the Reforms, however, definite sources of revenue were 
allocated to the provincial governments and there was a complete 
separation between the revenues and expenditure of the central and 
provincial governments. In addition, the expenditure on leave 
allowances and pensions incurred in England, which used to he met 
by the central (Jovemment, hecame a charge on the provincial 
governments. 

The province started, in 1921-22, with on opening balance ofRs. 32 lakhs 
and it was anticipated that the prosperity that followed the war would 
continue and that the year would close with a balance of Rs. 43 lakh.s. The 
wave of depression, however, which swept not only over Ridia but over 
the world in that year severely afEected the finances of the province with 
the result that the closing balance was only Rs. lakhs. This serious 
slate of afiarrs continued during the year 1922-23 and it was necessary 
for the province to borrow a sum of Rs 13 laldis fromthe Govemnwmb of 
India to enable it to meet obligatory espenditure. The strictest 
economy was enforced and, in 1923-24, retrenchment in every possible 
direction effected recurring savings to the extent of Rs. 11 lakhs. The 
Legislative Council also agi-eed, in 1922-23, to the raising of the fees 
\mder the Stamp and Court Fees Acts for a period of three years, bringing 
in an extra revenue ofRs. 3 laldis pet annum. These Acts u ere extended 
forafurtherperiodoftliroe years which ends on the 30th April, 1928, 
and the Council will shortly be ask^d to make the enhanced foes 
permanent. Registration fees were also permanently i aiaed in 1923 and 
resulted ip an increase of half a lakh of rupees per annum. . The subven- 
tion from the central Government towards the cost of maintenance of 
the Assam Rifles w'aa increasedftomRs. 14to Rs. IGlakhsin 1923-24, 
with retrospective effect from 1921-22. The opening of the Goalpaxa 
tram line al|pj_ljad an appreciable effect on the forest revenue. 

All these measures enabled the jarovince to tide over the crisis and, with 
the turn of the tide in 1924-25, it was possible to repay the loan taken from 
the central Government and to make a beginning on the expansion of 
actmties in the nation building departments. In 1925-26, the temporary 
remission of Rs. 6 lakhs in the contribution to the central Govemmeut 
enabled further allotments to be made for expenditure on tranEfeixed 
deportments. Remission of the full contribution of Rs. 15 lakhs in 1927-28 
(of which Rs. 8 lakhs was permanent), coim^edwdth an itcrease in land 
revenue as a result of resettlement Operaflons in certain districts, has 
enabled further progress to he made and has also permitted the gradual 
restoration of the economies effected in 192^1. From 1928-39 the 
provincial contribution lies been finally and completely remitted. 
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4. EEVEITUB ADMINISTEATION AND LAND EECORDS. 

It is a difficult matter within the limits of space here permissible 
to convey to the reader any useful account of the -land revenue systems 
which history and natural features have imposed on successive genera- 
tions of administrators in Assam. In general, the earlier collectors of 
revenue were faced with the problem of getting- what they could from 
any particular locality ; and the arrangements they made were of a 
kind which left their successors much scope for ingenuity in giving the 
revenue adnunistrataon some degree of system and urdformity in its 
modes of assessment and methods of collection. Somethnes.indced, those 
successors were left no choice ; for, following the Bengal lead, permanent 
settlements had been efEected at an early stage of British occupation. 
Thus, in the important district of Goalpara, about two-thirds of the land 
was permanently settled by the representatives of the East India 
Company for a sum of Es. ] 1,411 annually ; which works out at less 
than one rupee per 100 acres. The foxmdation for this bargain was laid 
by the Moghuls who, being unable to subdue the district, were content to 
take what was offered and payment was made in kind. “ Kind ” w^as 
' converted into “ cash ” by the British about 1793, at the figure above 
mentioned. Moghul revenue collectors were more successful in the rich 
and populous district of Sylhet. • Here, towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, they arc said to have derived a revenue of about Es. I^ lakhs, 
and when a permanent settlement was made some two centuries later, 
their British successors fixed a payment of Es. 3J lakhs on about 
1,360,000 acres of land, or Es. 24 per 100 acres. 

In Cach’ar, the basis of the early settlements had been laid donm by the 
Kachan Eajas who, whatever the principles were on which they ruled, 
believed in communism between those from -whom they extracted 
revenue Occupiers of land ■were grouped territorially into communi- 
ties or k/iels having nothing in common in race or religion, hut sharing 
an \mlimited liability to contribute to the sum due from their k/iel •until 
the Eaja’s demand was satisfied. too was taken over 

by the British, and revenue continued to be levied from communities 
imtil the end of the nineteenth century, when the land was classified in 
accordance with modem methods. 

Natural conditions, like history, raised difficult questions for the early 
settlement officers of Assam. It was not merely that the soil varied as 
it does in other Indian pro'vmces, but, in thqBrafiidaputra Valley, there 
was much goQd culturable land lying waste so that the peasant 
dissatisfied with his acres, or his land tax, could easilyabandon his holding 
and go in search of better conditions elsewheife* Tbus^^tvhen land Lad 
been sraveyed and the assessment fixed, it by no means followed that 
a -rillage, or group of villages, would yield their estimated re.venue even 
in good years, for a substantial percentage of the area included as culti- 
‘ -srated mi^t be relinquished. Again, in the hilly districts, occupied 
largely 'by the •txibes practisingyAtojj cultivation" and shifting from place 
to place at intervals of a few years, spmaVand varying methods of rais- 
ing land revenue were called for. 
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A century’s experience has. now been codified in the Fourth (1921) 
Edition of the A««f>-pn Land Revenue Manual, which sets out the la\V 
governing the subject. The Manual contains the “ Assam Land and 
Revenue Regulation, 1886,” the rules made under the Regulation fo^ 
settlement, survey, registration of title and other matters engaging 
the attention of revenue officers *, and also the “ Assam Local Rates 
‘denning hhe maaewsee to he taken ter raising leeat 
rates and meeting expenses incurred for the prevention and relief of 
famine in different parts of the province. 

Outside the permanently settled and hill districts, the ordinary 
Assamese ryot holds on an annual tenure or a decennial lease. The 
lease confers a right to possession on re-settlement and a heritable and 
transferable title ; the tenant is not bound to retain possession for the 
term of his lease, but niay relinquish at any time on giving the prescribed 
notice to the local revenue officer. The, annual tenant has in theory 
no right to retain his iaud beyond the year for which he has taken it, 
but, in practice, so long as he pays his taxes ho is-not disturbed. A 
cultivator may enter, on, and cultivate, any unoccupied waste land 
without notice, provided ho pays the revenue demand ; and, if ho make^ 
an application for the' waste, he can secure a title to possession after a fresh 
settlement of the village has fjcen made. In some districts, the practice 
of entering on waste land is very common and much of the time of local 
revenue officers is spent in surveying newly rcolaimcd land and issuing 
leases to applicants for possession. . 

Early in the present century, tlie system of revenue settlement common 
In many other parte of India me Inlsodneed ndo Assam and the quality 
of the land hold by a cultivator was taken into account in fixing his land 
revenue. These revised' sottlemejits are now in progress. This system 
took the place of a more summary system under which land was merely 
classified xuider the three heads, Jiomsteads, transplanted rice lands and 


other lands. , 

In the late “ tliirtiot ” OT^memmeteonth century, the rOvenuc autho- 
kies in'Assam were called upW to deal with a land question of a novel 


rities in 


' land. ' The discovery that good tea could be grown in the province led 1 o 
applications for I’And by companies and private planters. Special niles, 
the first of w’hichwore issued in 1838, were framed for those desiringto take 


up the new industry;: .jjAt first, grants of land were oftoredin thcBrahma' 
putra Valley on oon&ti^thal onc-foultll of the area taken np should 
remain revehue-free in perpetuity ; the remaining three-fourths became 


subject to revenue afferj^om five to twenty years according lo^hc amount- 
of reclamation called for. *'• In 1851', these Ttdes miderwcnt some modifica- 


tion and they lyere extended to the Surma Yalley ; but soon aftertvards, in 
1862, new regulations providedfor the acquisition 'of land by ten planter.-? 
in-fee-simple, and land tvas sold free of revenue demand at rates varying 
from Rft. i-S hO Ra. iQ pat Mte. Advantage of tMa offer ‘waa takesv hy ' 
most of those engaged iu tea oul^Vationand.ahout ,330,000 acres became 
private propekry, free fromL<the future ^demands of tJie rovcnuo officer. 
In 1876, the rules were again altered and those requiring land for tea are 
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now cliarged Rc. 1 per acre for the concession of A 30-ycar lease. For 
two years, tlie land is liold free of revenue and thereafter the rates rise to 
8 annas per acre in the eleventh and Re. 1 in theHwenty-fiist year. After 
the lease expires, a reassessment is made. ' ^ ^ 

In the Brahmaputra Valley, the special terms above'xeferrcd to were 
intended for persons engaging in the tea industry, and land could only be 
acquired for tea if it was not needed for growing food crops ; but in 
Oaebar, waste land could be acquired on similar special terms; for ordinary 
cultivation. The rules governing the concessions varied, but leases 
for from twenty to thirty years, with freedom from revenue for two or 
three years, were usual. 

Throughout the hill districts of Assam, the revenue is not assessed on 
the quantity of land, but on each house occupied. A usual rate is Es. 2 
to Rs. 3 per house. 

Outside Idle hill districts, the province is • divided into two com- 
missioners’ divisions for revenue, as for other administrative purposes. 
Tha populous Burma Valley is composed of two, and the Assam VaUay of 
six, districts, each in charge of a Deputy Commissioner with the duties of 
the Collector and Magistrate of other proidnces ; and, as elsewhere, the 
.Deputy Commissioner is assistedby members of the Indian and Provincial 
civil services. Outside the civil services there is, in the temporarily 
settled districts, a group of men occupying an intermediate position, in 
that they are not regularly salaried officers, but are paid as revenue 
collectors on a commission basis. They are known as mauzadars ;eachha8 
charge of a mavza, or small group of ^^llag6S. To the.people they 
represent the Government, to the Government the people. They 
are a survival of an old form of agency for' xovenne collection. 

, Originally the mattcadar was a petty ^revenue farmer, who contracted 
to pay over the revenue due by his, mauza; so long as he paid up a 
.£xed sum, he could keep the balaSed'*"‘t:^'i'he money ho extracted for 
himself. Tliis was obviously an undeshable method of revenue collection, 
andit was replaced by a system un'der which an annual settlement was 
made witlithe nwMZffdflrandhe was paid by’a commission sufficiently 
liberal to satisfy him and to cover his’ had debts, 

Some years ago, an attempt was made to abolisli the mmizadar system, 
and to substitute salaried tahsildars^esponsible for revenue colloplion in 
groups of mctuzas forming a {ahsil. But under Ass'amese conditions, it was 
■ found that this ordinary Indian meGiod was.a‘d5hibtful benefit, and ' 
mauzadars have been restored in some of the areas j^pm whicKthey had 
been displaced by salaried officers. . 

The appointment and dismissal of mauzadars rb^ Deputy Com- 

missioner of the district, subject to the Commigsiofi'^’s approval. On the 
death of a mauzadar, the claims of members of his family^to the succession . 
are first considered, aud a son, if he has the requisite* qualifications of 
character and education, is appointed. If no mfimber..^of the family is 
suitable, some other person of the same.Tac.eaB the majority of the popula-'^ 
vtion of ih .0 mauza is chosen ; for itisimporfcant that this officer should be 
a man of the people. As a rule, the' mauzadar ia.fequirod to reside in 
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Iiis matiza. Apart from tlie colleotion of xovcnuo, lie is entrusted with 
numerous duties of the land performed by naib-tahsildars elsewhere ; 
such as the supervision of village headmen; the submission of weekly crop 
, reports and of mopthly vital statistics. He must also report pemons 
, who allow their caitle to trespass, or' who encroach on roadside lands, 
must receive applications Jor waste land,' issue forest permits and assist 
in assessing income-tax. Jle is thus not merely a revenue farmer, but a 
responsible local person entrusted with the charge and welfare of his 
mauza, and paid by results when he produces the proceeds of revenue 
collections. The mavzadar on the plains corresponds to the petty chiefs, 
characteristic, under both ancient and modern administrations, of the 
lulls of Assam. 

In five of the districts of the Upper Brahmapuferti Valley, there are 
idllage headmen, as in most Indian villages. >In Assam, they arejoiown 
as gaonburas : they are the “ eldera and spokesmen ” of their people, 
and they are expected to act as leaders in carrying oxi't works for local 
benefit. iTie repairing of .wells, the fencing of public tanks, the main- 
tenance of rights of way, the condition of the village school room, are all 
matters for the gaonhtira. He has also the oversight of affairs that his 
fellow-villagers may regard as''bcnefiting the Government rather than the 
village, for he must assist the mauisadariM collect revenues, and he helps 
the police by reporting when criminal matters crop up. For these duties 
^ he is entitled to some remission on his own land revenue, but the maxi- 
mum remission is Bs. 8 ,* so that the village elder of Assam must look 
to the dignity of his office, ''rather than to the direct emoluments, for 

his reward. ' ” - . ' ' 

•> - ► 

, Land Records and ' Survey. — For the purpose of 'land records and 
survey the province "may, be. dividcd into three sections : 

(3) The hill districts r 1;. 

' (2) The 'temporarily '-settled .a^enk; 

(3) The permanently settled arettij. 

In the hill districts, the righti'lu land.have not generally reached a stage 
,* which requires a cadastral siicvey'and ^o such survey has as yet been 
rmddrtaken. . ' ' ' - . 

In theiiemporarily settled TWeas, tlls^tSTeyof cultivated lands is practi- 
cally complete and^ ns cultivation spreads in these areas, the cadastral 

survey keeps pace with 'the extension. 

*'■ * 

Fo survey of the pwnauently settled' areas has, as yet, been made. 
Power exists of the Assam Land and Eevenue Begulation 

for the recovery fi;om;;propiietors and landholders of the cost of survey 
and of erecting and iopaifmg bbxmdary marks. But the main object 
of such a aurvey is to prepare a record of rights and no ppxver at present 
exists for the recovery ’from the projrcietors, and landholders of the cost 
' of preparing the*' record]} An experimental survey conducted in the 
district of Sylhet/'between 191^ and'lOi 8, 'showed tliat the host of prepar- 
ing a general recoil of righte .]r<mfdHidpose.an unduly^Iicavy burden on 
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provincial revenues. An attempt to obtain the nece.ssai’y power to 
recover the cost from tlie proprietors and landholders was made but the 
Legislative Counoil reiected the measure. 

6 . THE CULTIVATOR. 

The total population of the British Territory of AaHfl.n> in 1921 
was 7,606,230 of whom 7,428,085, or 97 ’7 per cent, who lived in 30,957 
vill^es. were classed as rural ; the remainder of the people lived in 28 
tojrhs, most of them of small size. Only thirteen of these to^vns 
had a population exceeding 6 , 000 . Conditions vary widely within the 
three natural divisions. In the Brahmaputra Valley, the most densely 
populated district is Kamrup with 197 persons to the square mile, 
whilst, in the district of Balipara, only seven persons per square mile are 
found. The jdcnsity.of population in the Surma Valley is thrice that in 
the Brahmaputra, In the district of Sylhet there ate 472, and, in the 
plains part of the Gachar district, 269 persons to the square mile. 

The most densel/ populated area in the province is the subdivision 
of Habigauj in the district of Sylhet with 646 persons to the square mile 

The hill tracts arc sparsely and unevenly peopled ; only at the head- 
quarters of the administration in Shillong, winch has 17,700 inhabit- 
ants, is there any considerable density of population. 

As contrasted with the state of afiairs in most parts of India, the 
boundaries of Assamese villages are often ill-defined. Detached hamlets, 
and cottages are a common feature. 

The wealth of racial admixture which has gone to the formation of 
the present day cultivators of the plains of Assam, favoured as 
the country is by good soils, and in most parts by a reasonably good 
climate for crop growing, should, by a process of natural selection, have 
throAvn up groups of huxbandmen who might have been expected to 
compete in skill rvith the Arains and Jats of the Punjab or the Eunbis of 
Gujarat. But Assamese history has not been of a kind that stimulated 
the peasants of the plains. Even when they satisfied the demands of 
their Rajas, their crops were never seoiure from the attention of the black- 
mailers of the hills ; and British protection has not long enough -been 
available to allow of tbo emergence of agricultural talent, unless 
indeed it be among the small caste of Baruis or betel vine growers of 
the Surma Valley. 

Apart from race and history, two carcumstances may.be noted as 
explaining the lack of agricultural achievement. Li the Upper 
Brahmaputra Valley, land is, or was until recently, abxmdant, and 
communic<ations are poor. Until tea gardens provided a local market, 
there was little stimulus lo enterprise. A cultivator grew what was 
required to feed his household and to pay the revenue collector ; and 
if it is asked “ what more was required ? ” the answer is that he 
neglected to provide for his cattle, as he might have done ; for he was 
not faced with the great difficulty in finding food .ior. them that 
confronted the peasants of Lower Bengal. The second 'circumstance 




is one over which the cultivator himself has uo control. The people 
of the submontane tract of the Goalpara district, known as the 
Duars, work in a notably unhealthy tract where vitality is'-IiOiv. 
The cultivators of the Surma Valley, too, experience a peculiarly relaxing? 
climate ; and they at least can claim that under difficult circumstances 
they do contrive to grow reasonably good crops of rice. . 

The hills of Assam are occupied by races many of whom are not, and 
do not aspire 'to be, cultivators ; but these hillmen, when they do settle 
down to crop-grow’ing, slWw enterprise and skill. Potato cultivation is’’ 
carried oh extensively by the Khasis, and they show much intelligence 
in laying out and preparing the land for this crop in places, however 
difficult of access, where the rock has a fair covering of soil. 

At the census of 1921, slightly imder half a million people, or 6 ‘2 per 
cent of the total population, were shown as literate, that is, as being able 
10 write a letter and read the answer to it. The proportion of literates 
is low compared mth that in the neighbouring provinces of Burma and 
Bengal, but the percentage compares favourably with the figure of 4' 7 
recorded at the previous census. General education is dealt with in the 
section on that subject. 

6. THE AGEICDLTURAL DEPAETMENT. 

The liistory of the “ Agricultural Department in Assam ” dates 
back to 1882. In the early days, the department was concerned mainly 
with the organisajaon and maintenance of village land records but it made 
at least one solid contribution to agriculture by starting an investigation 
which ultimately led to the introduction of exotic potatoes in the Khasi 
TriHR . That other lines of investigation failed to produce any very abiding 
resulL is not surprising in view of the fact that the department had neither 
any ejqperimental form Of its o^vn, nor any agricultural cjqjort to plan 
and supervise the experiments. A gra'duate in agriculture was appointed 
Assistant Director in 1897 and the Upper Slnllong experimental farm was 
opened in the same year. Land records, however, continued to bo the 
main cojicem of the department until 1907 when, as a result of the consti- 
tution of the new proyinco of Eastern Bengal and Assam, a separate 
Department of Agriculture was created with a civilian Director of its 
own. Between 1907 and 1911 several experts were recruited so that, 
at the latter date, the stafE consisted of two deputy directors, a fibre 
expert, a chemist, a 'botanist, ‘three superintendents of agriculture, 
an entomological collector and a mycological collector. The rapid 
progress made during these years met with a serious chedc as a result of 
the annubnent of the partition of Bengal and the reconstitution of the 
Province of Assam in 1912. Along with the districts which were handed 
back to Bengal went the economic botanist, the fibre expert, the , 
three superintendents of ‘agriculture and the -two collectors, and the 
department was again combined with that of Land Eeoords. Between 
1912 and 1921<, however, two Imperial Service officers and a number of 
subordinates were added to the cadre and several stations Were opened — 
an experimental fruit garden at La Chaumiere, a rice farm at Karimganj 
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and a sugarcane farm in Nortli Kamrup. The sugarcane farm 


was given 



, „ departments o£ Industries 

and OO'Operative Societies under one Director. 

AVhat was described as a minimum scheme for the development of 
the department was submitted, in 1921, by the then Director of Agiiciil- 
tiure, and received the general approval of Government, whose intention 
it was to carry it out over a period of five years subject to the provision 
of fimds by the Legislative Council. The scheme provided for a 
. . ponsiderable expansion of staff of all grades and for the opening of several 
new stetions, and would have entailed an expenditure of Es. 5-6 lakhs 
as capital cost and Rs. 3 ‘90 lakhs recurring. Unfortunately, a period 
of financial stringency supervened, with the result that only a ftaclion 
of the exiiansion originally contemplated has been carried out. Twenty- 
six non-gassetted assistants have l^en added since 1923, one rice farm 
was opened in the Upper Assam Valley in 1923, and a cattle breeding 
farm was established in the same locality in 1927 ; but meanwhile the two 
Imperial officers had loft the service. The average net expenditure on 
the department is about two lakhs of rupees, or one per cent of the total 
provincial expenditure. The present gazetted staff consists of a deputy 
director, an economic botanist and tluee superintendents ; in the non- 
gazetted grade there ate two botanical assistants, one entomolopcal 
assistant, one chemical assistant, one mycological assistant, sixteen 
agricidtural inspectors, sixty demonstrators, one fruit inspector and four 
farm managers. For experimental work there are four stations, at Upper 
Shillong, Jorhat, Titabar and Karimganj ; and three depots have been 
astahlislied for seed distribution, at Gaubati, dorbat and Sylhet. A 
Development Board has recently been constituted, the membership of 
"which consists of two officers from each- of the Agricultinral, Co-operative 
and Industries departments and of hon-offioials elected by the Le^slative 
Council ; its function is to advise with regard to the activities of the 
three departments. 

The planning and the control of the experimental work on the farms 
is shared by the economic botanist and tha^dfephty director, the former 
being responsible for the botanical experiments and the latter for general 
e^eriments and farm management At the Karimganj rice experimental 
form, a considerable amount of work has been done bn pure line selection 
with the object of evolving improved strains suitable to the locality, 
and work on cross-breeffing, root systems', ' * water requirements, 
transpiration and seed testing is in progress. Six, improved' varieties 
have been distributed, vk,, the Qeorgesail, ZVidraSflf^'the latisail and 
muraH aus, basmati (fine aua).and birpaJt (coarse asra).'_ iiSeverkl hundreds 
of types are at preset under observation, including varieties from other 
parts of India and from abroad.^ 

The Titabar rice station was ope!ied.Jn 1923 to provide for the needs 
of the Assam Valley. Here again-'seVeral hundreds of types have been 
isolated" but the work has not yet'reached the stage at which seed can. 
be given out for diatribution. 


f- 
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Work on sugar^ne lias been in progress at tlie Jorhat farm since 1006. 
It includes the acclimatisation, testing and selection of varieties, local 
and exotic, and mnmirial and rotational experiments. As a result, 
several varieties of cane have been ascertained to be suited to the needs 
of the local cultivators, e.g., B 147, B 376, B 3412, J 33 (o), D 74 and 
Co 9. Mammal experiments have indicated the advisability of correcting 
acidity in high land by the application of lime or wood ash, and the 
beneficial effects of ploughing in dJiaincIia and cowpea as green manure. 

One of the principal objects with which the Upper Shillong farm was 
started in 1897 was the introduction of superior varieties of potatoes. 
The extent to which tliis object has been achieved is abundantly evident, 
in the wide areas which are now under exotic potatoes in the higher 
plateau of the Khasi Hills. The crop has brought with it many problems 
which the department is patiently trying to solve ; the problem of storage ; 
of combating ‘ blight of eliminating varieties that are susceptible to 
disease ; manurial problems and methods of cultivation; whether to plant 
whole or cut, large or small, potatoes, etc. The success of the intro* 
dttction of potato cultivation has brought Avithit its own peculiar res- 
ponsibilities. Foav crops degenerate so quicHV and so completely when 
left to themselves as does the’ potato, and, in important potato growing 
countries, research is ever on the alert to evolve'ndWr varieties from seed 
to replace varieties which are becoming played out. It, therefore, seems 
Avorthy of notice that some of the sixteen varieties now being grown for 
distribution on the Ujjper Shillong farmSvere imported as long ago as 
1912 and that more than one -Qf the varieties which haA'e achieved a 
Avide distribution, e.ff., the Up-to-date,' have already faded into com- 
parative obscurity in England; The department is, hoAV'ever, continuing 
to import new varieties for trial. ' ~ • • 

Horticultural Avorlc is in -the charge, of the recently appointed fruit 
inspector. He is now trying to introduce methods of manuring orange 
orchards, irrigating them during the Avintet and pruning the trees, besides 
teaching better methods of piclMg and jiacldng the fnuts for long distance 
' transit by rail. There ’ are' heA^rftl* government orchards scattered 
throughout the pro'vinoe,^i^Or^ge sejdlings and pine-apple suckers 
are distributed every yearJnrohi'^tEe departmental seed depots. 

A small herd of cattle is maintained at the Upper Shillong farm. Some 
twenty years ago, the herd consisted of throe groups — a groupof somewhat 
obscure origin’ but^jbelieved torbe a cross between an English and an 
Indian breed and .Enoym as tbe^Patna-Taylor breed, a second group 
’ vrhich was a cross, Jbetwoen the above-named and the Khasia cattle, and 
a third group A^ffiCli oonsSted of crosses between the Patna-Taylor and the 
Bhirtia cattle. iThe second and tlurd groups have., been discarded. The 
few bulls produ^d by* the tAventy coavb which now 'constitute the herd 
meet Arith a ready sale for .breeding, purposes. ' Oh the new breeding 
farm at Khanapara a herd 'ofi^pure-i^dhi. cattle has been established, 
and a herd of .cows from SonepmT iff Bihar is 'being crossed with bulls 
imported from Bangpur, ,A feAV That Parkar cows and bulls have also 
recently been imported, . / 

' MO y 55 — 2a . . . J i s , , 
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For district work tbe iwovince is split up into three divisions, each in 
the charge of a superintendent, who has a staff of inspectors and demon- 
strators under him. The superintendents’ charges consist of the Upper 
Assam Valley, the I/ower Assam Valley and the Surma Valley. 
Demonstration work in the Kha-si and Jaintia Hills is directly under the 
deputy director of agriculture, who also exercises general supervision 
over thesupeviutendeuts’ charges. The departmenthasno demonstration 
farms, all the demonstrations being done on the cultivator’s own fields. 
Bach demonstrator concentrates his energies on five oi six groups of 
villages, each group consisting of one or more ^'illages covering an area oi 
two to three scpiaro miles. The main subjects of demonstration are the 
improved varieties of rice, potatoes, jute and sugarcane, the introduction, 
where suitablo, of crops like pulses, gioundnut, arhar, cotton, and fodder 
craps, conservation of the maumial resources of the village, and terracing 
in the hills and upland valleys. To the actual demonstrations in the 
field and nlhge are added lectures and exhibitions, and work through 
honorary corccspo&dcnls and co-operative societies. Distribution of 
improved seed, as well as implements and manures is done through the 
three permanent depots, and temporary depots at different centres fed by 
these permanent depots, which purchase their Stocks out of an annual 
grant allotted by ^Government. On an average, the depots between them 
distribute hlGO tmtuuIs of improved p.addy, 2,500 matmiFs of peed 
potatoes, 100 nminds of jute seeds, one lakh of sugarcane setts, 200 
oane mills and ahou't 2,000 ?n«unds of honcmeal each year. The latter 
is in conridcrable demand as a manure for rice in the intensively 
cultivated terraced fields in the Khasi aud Jaintia Hills, 

Thoiei8noagrioult.uial coUegeia the province. Youths who haveheen 
chosen for eventual appoiutmtmt as demonstrators in the department 
are given stipends and sent for two yearsJ training to one or other of the 
esperimontal farms. Students destined for the Subordinate Agricultural 
Service are sent to agricultural colleges in other provinces, the local 
Government concerned being paid a fixed smn for each student trained. 

7. THE VETEETNARY DEPARTBnSHT. 

■ 

The Vetorinniy Pepartmeut in Assam is under the administrative 
control of the Superintendent W'ho is tke only Imperial Sendee officer in 
the cadre. His staff consists, at present, oyom* inspectors and sixty-one 
veterinary assistants in the Subordfea^ Service, all of whom are 
graduates of the Bengal Vetcrinaij'’ College. Of Veterinary institutions 
there are six under the control of the depaffment, hospitals and 
three dispensaries. Each of these institutions is ffi f5e charge of an 
assistant. The rest of the assistants excluding staff and reserve assistants 
(about twelve in number), are lent to local boards ni® are in charge of 
local board dispensaries of which there are thirty-nine. Financially, the 
boards are responsible for two-thirds lof-tbe assistants’ pay, for their 
travelling allowances, and 'for the dispensary buildingff. Government 
pay the remainder of the salary, supply instruments and make a 
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small contribution towards tlie cost of*5neiicines. Transfpretkf assistanfe 
are amnged by the Superintende 9 t''^^i^a consulting ^leV-ishes of 
the boards concerned. * C-.'/. V ’ 

The 'three inspectors in adminisCTa'^'iitTcJifrge of oimlesWro entirely 
under the control of the ^ttpermfend^it, TJjeir.'duties -are |/0 .supervise 
the work of the assistants! to'^ moke rerarns -to' the Sui^'intehdcSat, and 
to inspect under the Glanders Farcy Act. -Full use is niad6 of the 
'5'^otcrinary hospitals and dispensaries by cultix'ators who ate fortunate 
enough to live within teach of theni;but such institutions are few and* 
fat between and can obviously oAly.d^l.* with hnt'o’ smalf part of the 
work waiting to be done. The vast majority of (thc^ullivators'havo to. 
depend for veteriirary advice on th6 chance visits* Of ^le touring assistants . 
How heavy are the odds against a cultivator in the Surma Valley getting 
his sick animal treated can be gauged from the fact that an assistant in 
that locality is responsible, on the average, for about 137,000 cattle 
scattered over an area of 1,489 square miles. 

« «. 

The main work of the department is concerned'with the combating of 
contagious diseases by inoculating the healthy, and isolating and treating 
the sick, animals, treating ordinary ailments at assistants’ headquarters, 
village to village inspections, and lectures to cattle ownem. During the 
year 1026-27, the assistants visited 10,000 villages, ]^erformcd 42,000 
inoculations and l,6p0 castrations, and treated 28,000 contagious and 
50,000 non-contagious'oascs. Rinderpest in cattle, which, in each of the 
years 1925-26 and 1926-27, carried off more than 30,000 animals (more 
than half the total deaths among all kuids of animals from all contagious 
diseases), is the most serious ptoblem-wiijh-which the department has to 
.contend. - ' . 

Laboratory work consists^in the oxaraiiuxtion of suspected material 
for contagious diseases and parasitic infection. No staff is available for 
systematic experimental research but investigations in the treatment 
of diseases are made as * opportunity arises. 

Selected students who aspire to enter the department as veterinary 
assistants - arc given a stipend of Rs. 20 a month for the tlirce years’ 
course and sent to 'the^,R^engal Veterinary College lor traim'ng. At 
present, four 'to six stipends arc granted annually by Government. Some 
diffioiilty has been experienced in getting the right typo of students to 
come forward hut it is oxpppled that the recent slight increase in the 
initial pay of assistants will ‘SO'iS^^ve matters. Stipendiaries are bound 
by contract to serve in.the deportment for a period of five years after 
completing iheir^studics.*''**!.^^ 

/ "> 16 , ' ' ’ \ , 

. ' ' 8. IRRIGATION. ' ^ ^ 

There are no. ^ernment irrigation works. In the .valleys, more 
damage is done by floods than by lack of water. Off the lull slopes, ,lhe 
’cultivators, following' traditionlSiiRmethods' and often displaying great 
' ingenuity, irrigate their rice land torra'ces from tlio numerous small 
streams. Th'e only assistance rendered by Government is to the Serna 
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Nagaa ^vlio arc Ijcing encouraged to excliange shifting or jhum cultiVa- 
tion for settled cultivation. So far, two tribesmen have been trained 
as instructors and arc inching about six villages the art of coastructma 
iriigatcd terraces for nee oultivatioD. ^ 


0. FOBBSTRY IW RELATION TO AGRICULTURE. 

Of the total area of the province, nearly twmty-aoven percent f20,738 
square milas) was unrlcr forest in 1927. There ate two main classes 
of forests, tuz,, reserved forests which have been legally constituted as 
pcrraahont sonrccs of forest produce, or for other economic reasons, and 
the nnclaased State forests which include all unoccupied government 
waste lands. In addition to these, there is a small but increasing class 
consisting of tracts wjiicli have been reserved as village forests for the 
provision of the ordinary petty requirements of the people. The distri- 
bution between the three classes is as follows 

. ' * Sq. Miles. 

Rcsen*ed forcBfa .. .. .. .. 6,011 

Unefnssed State for<»te . . . . . . 14,676 

Village forests , . . . . . . 62 

In Iho year 1926-27, 4,101 square miles of forest were closed, and 
14,998 square miles were oi)en, to grazing to all animals and 1,687 square 
miles to all animals except browsers. But, as extensive grazing grounds 
arc available outside the forests, there is little demand for grarlng within 
the forests. Cultivators’ cattle are admitted on various lerm8--at full 
rates, privileged rates, by right 'under settlement, and free during the 
pleasure of Government. 'Tinder all four calagories combined, the total 
number of cows, bullocks and buffaloes admitted was less than 28,000. 
Although, in certain parts, fuel and timber for local use are obtainable 
only ata Iiigi cost, there is jio general dearth of timber for agricultural 
purposes. All iicrsons w'ho hold land direct ''from Government are 
allowed to remove from unclaased forests, free of charge, inferior ^Mnda 
of limber and other forest produce sufficient for fheii own fequirements. 
The chief minor products xemovabl^under permit ^amboos, canes, 
reeds and thatching grass, the value of such’ptodu^h removed imdei 
free ^nt in 1926-27 being 2J lakhs of rupees. Of direct importance to 
agricuitnre, loo, is the largo amount of timber used by the fourteen 
sawmills engaged in the manufacture of tea chests, .wMoli" absorb more 
than two minion cubic feet of timber annually; 

The formation of village forests represont(H^n attempt at providing 
for villages the permanent supply of their forestrequir^rate (fael'and^ 
building materials) near at hand. T’Phetheaf' tUo isohdioy^ going to he a 
success or not, it is yet too early to say. jThat hopes are “entertained for" 
it, is evident from thb fact that new areas are being added yearly, but ^ 
the Conservator of ‘Forests is- of the opinion that ,the importance of 
proper manageipent is not yet fully 'appreciated by the average villager ’ 
and that more importance 'is likely to be attadie^to immediate needs • 
than to file demands of fhe future.- 
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10. GENERAL EDUCATION. 


The total expenditure on education in Assam was Rs. 43*84 lakhs ifi 
1926-27 as compared with Rs. 32*7 lakhs in 1920-21 and Rs. 26*6 lakhs 
in 1916-17. Of the total expenditure in 1926-27, 58 per cent was met from 
provincial revenues, 13 per cent from local and municipal fimds, 17 per 
cent from fees and tlio balance, 12 per cent, from subscriptions and other 
sources. In 1916-17, provincial revenues supj)lied only 39 per cent of; 
'the expenditiire whilst local and mmiicipal funds supplied as much as 
30 per cent. ' . , 

The total number of male'scholars at recognised institutions in 1926-27 
was 235,742, of whom 183,650 were attending primary schools. Taking 
the primary school age as from 5 to 10 years and using the 1921 census 
for that age-period, the proportion of boys of primary school-age attending 
primary schools of all i^ds in 1927 was 28*9 per cent. 

The total of the female scholars at recogniseii institutions in 1926-27 
was 34,691, of whom 30,025 were attending primary schools. Calculated 
in the same way as for male soholam, the proportion of girls of primary 
school-age attending primary schools in 1927 was 4 *84 pet cent. 

The notable feature of the female cducalioii in Assam is that half of 
the total scholars are receiving their education in sdiools for boys. 

In addition, 17,572 boys and 016 ^Is were attending unrecognised 
institutions. ' • . 


The following Table gives further particulars regarding male education 
in recognised educational institutions in theT province 

♦ * « j 


*' '1 

, lUnd and nntnber of ' ' 

institutions ‘ , ’ 

• ( 

' .. 

Knmbot'of. 

pupils 

1 

Porcentngo at 
each kind 
of institution 

Cost per pupil 

‘ . ** 



jRs. 

a itrtrf'ColIogcs 



340*8 

1 l^ofosdonal Collcgo 



200*4 

, 45 High Schools 



40*6 

300 Middlo Schools 



13*7 

4,377'EfimaiyjSohool3 



6*1 

156 Sp’ccial Schools ^ . . 

6,074 

2-pl 

36*0 

' > 

4,8S1 Total '.i- .. 

" ' 252,420 - 


10*7 

* ’ -V-* 1 





► 'A compulsory PrimsSy-^ducationAot was passed in 1927 under which 
local authorities jnay'^bmit schemes for comprilsory education in thoir 
areas. As the, Aot.was passed so recently as lost year, there has been no 
time to permit of schemes being submitted. The view of the. Director 
/of Public Instruction, in the evidence which ho gave before us, was that 
* compulsion might be- introduced in very Jimited areas, if local bodies 
could obtain financial assistance from provincial revenues, but that for 
tho mass of tho.'peoplOj.the incidental' expenses of cl 6the.s and school 

hoolcs would be a'hurdon." " - - 
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There is provisioii in. the province for training the teachers required 
for primary and middle schools. Teachers for high schools receive their 
trainmg in Bengal. It has not been found possible to make any official 
provision for adult education. Ufight schools for men have been started 
by the Social Service League and other agencies and assistance has been 
given by Government. 

As the percentage (4 ’8) of girls of school-going age actually at primary 
schools shows, iemalc education has as yet made little progress. In the 
Khasi Hills female education is, thanks to missionary efforts, more 
advanced than in the plains. The Director of Public Instruction was 
able to tell us that, though opinion moves very slowly on the subject, 
yet it does move in the direction of providing education for girls.' Ten 
years ago tliere was no high school for girls, whereas now there are five 
such schools, in which, in 1927, over 1,100 pupils were enrolled. 

Higher and secondary education for boys is but little developed and 
there has so far been no attempt to give an agricultural bias to it by 
providing agricultural classes with farms or school gardens attached 
But, in a recent revision of the middle school curriculum, provision w’as 
made for various optional courses, of which agriculture would bo one, 
to be instituted if and when a demand arose. 

Assam has a special problem in bringing education within reach of 
the tribes in the Oasi and Jaintia Hills, and the Naga, Garo, Lushai and 
other hill tracts. Considerable progress has been made in the Khasi and 
Jaintia and Lushai Hills. Among the Nagas, also, a number of schools 
have been established, particularly in the Angami country. Luzoku 
Soma who gave evidence before the Commission for the Serna Nagas, 
for whom one school only has so far been opened, no doubt correctly 
• represented the general view of his people in regard to education when, 
in reply to a question, he said “ some boys would like to learn when 
' they are young, and the parents arc quite ready to give them educa- 
* tiou, but dxu’ing the years of education- they have to food them 
without getting any return from them, so that people are not yory 
keen about it.” In 1926-27, 2,401 boys were receiving primary, and 
79 boys secondary, education in government schools in the "Naga 
Hills ; this represented an increase of 114*3 per cent over the number 
of pupils in 1921-22. ' . 

11. CO-OPEKATION. ' - 

Although the co-operative movement in Assam began with the 
constitution of Eastern Bengal and Assam as h separate province in 1905, 
little headw'ay Was made till 1919, when the staff under the Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies was strengthened. The need for the movement 
was as great in this province as anywhere else in India. Agriculturists 
in Assam have always depended on traders and moncjdenders, whether 
local or Manvari, for providing them with the credit they require for 
agricultural and other piuposes. The loans, however, which they get 
feom this source are usually obtained on very hard, terms, the rate of 
interest being seldom less than 25 per cent and, in somti'*tiascs, being as 
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high, as 60 per cent per annum. > Long-term credit is obtained only on 
mortgage security, and the borrower also incurs substantial loss by being 
compelled to sell bis produce .tbxougb tbe moneylender. 

Attempts to improve the financial condition of cultivators by tbe 
formation of co-operative societies began to be made in 1905. The 
societies formed were credit societies, and development amtil now has 
been almost entirely on the credit side of the movement. At tbe end of 
March, 1919, the province had 333 agricultural credit societies with a 
membership of 11,406 and a working capital of Bs. 6 laldis. To 
finance these societies there were 15 central banlcs with a working capital 
of Es. 4.J lakhs. By the end of March, 1927, iho number of agricultural 
societies" went up to 998 ; the membership to 42,500 ; and the working 
capital to Es. 18} laklis. Of the worldng capital, Bs. 78,000 formed 
the share capital, Es. 1^ lakhs was hold on deposit from members, Es. 1^ 
lakhs on deposit from non-members, while Es. 10^ lakhs were borrowed 
from co-operative banks or societies : the reserve fund amounted to 
Es. 3| lakhs. To finance the primary societies there was the Provincial 
Bank with a capital of Es. 2'J laldis, and 15 central banks with a capital 
of Es.'lO^ lalchs. During the year societies of all descriptions advanced 
to their members loans amounting to Es. 11^ laklis. The usual rate of 
interest on the loans w'as 16g per cent. Although this rate is high, 
it compares favourably mtli the average rate on loans given by 
moneylenders, which is 36 per cent. 

An attempt is now being made to organise the supply of long-term 
capital to agriculturists j and a start has been made by the foimation of 
one land mortgage bank in Kamrup and another in Sylhel. There aie, 
at present, no separate purchase ffoeioHc.s but tlio Agricultural Depart- 
ment distributes seed and implements through the medium of existing 
credit societies. The transactions of this kind amounted to Es. 17,000 
last year. Attompis to organise 'co-oporativo sale have so far not met 
with much success. But a jute sale society has recently boon’formcd. 

The department is controlled by the 'Eegisirar who also holds the 
pott of Director of Agriculture and Industries^ For the co-operative 
.work, he has under him one assistant registrar, a j>ro\wial auditor, and 
eleven inspectors. The audit of societies is done by these government- 
paid inspectors who do both the xvork of inspection and of audit. 
Fees for audit are recovered from societies. The dcp.artincnt is assist ed 
by honorary organisers, of uhom there arc twelve at present, The.sc 
help the official staff in' doing propaganda and in popularising the 
movement, - - 

- * "r * 

A recent dovelopnicht has been the formation of the Stu’ina Volley Co- 
operative Organisation Society which was registered under ihc Act in 
_ 1925-26, and has as its objects the spread of the principles of co-operation 
and the carrying on of iiiral development work in the Suirmn Valley, in 
the direction of 'improved sanitation,* medical aid, and prdmolinii of rural 
industries through the, medium of co-opemtivo organisations. Though 
of recent origin, /it has, by the pnbb'oatioh of a ^imiiorly jouTiiai and in 
other ways, done miieh to stimulalo iutoreat in the movement. 
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It will be seen, botb from the membersbip and tbe capital involved, 
that the movement has so far only touched the fringe of the problem 
of rural development in Assam. 

12. COMMUNICATIONS AND MARKETING. 

Although there has been a considerable extension of roads and railways 
in recent years, the chief means of communication in the province is s^ 
its watefwa 3 rB. The Brahmaputra is navigable by large passenger and 
freight steamers as far up as Dibrugarh ; large steamers can get as far up 
the Surma River as SUchar in the rmny season and to Fenchuganj in the 
cold weather. Small feeder steamers ply on the larger tributaries in 
both valleys, while ordinary coimtty boats are very largely used on the 
network of strcapis which intersect the Surma Valley and, to some extent 
also, in Lower* Assam. The smaller rivers and streams in Upper Assam 
do not admit of navigation throu^out the year, the-bulk of the trade 
being carried to and from the Brahmaputra ly road. 

The first railways to be constructed in Assam were two small systems 
in the north-east corner of the province-^a portion of the Dibru- 
Saidya Railway, constructed and controlled by the Assam Railway and 
Trading Company, to connect the tea estates on the left bank of the 
river with the steamer ghat at Dibrugarh, and a portion of the Jorhat 
Provincial Railway wliich provided a similar, outlet further down the 
river at Kohilamukh Ghat. Some years Wor.^ (189-1:), the Tezpur- 
Balipata Railway provided a tljird outlet at Tezpu£ These three systems 
acted merely as feeders to tljc steamer traffic on the Brahmaputra 
w'hich was still the sole channel of communication lending to the 
outer world, and this distinction remained imchallenged until the first 
secrion of the Assam Bengal Jlmlway in Assam, from 'Akhnura 
toBadarpur, was opened for traffic in 1896 and, five to seven years later, 
extended to Tinsulda where it joins the remotest of the early railways, the 
Dibru-Saidya Railway. A third outlet was provided when the branch 
from Lmnding to Gauliati was connected up to the Eastern Bengal 
Railway at Amingaon on , the opposite side of the river, tlms 
establishing direct communication with Calcutta. -The total length di 
railways in the promnee is a little oy^ one tliSmsand miles. • ' 

There are three main trunk roads in .the province, viz., the'North 
Trunk Road, the Assam Trunk Road and the Cachar Trunk' Road. 
The first of these lies on the north bank of tlio Rrabmaputra and runs 
from Dbubri through the headquarters towns bt M/iugaldai^,- Tezpur 
and North Lakhimpur to a point on the Brahmaputra immediately 
opposite Dibrugarh on the south bank. The Assam.Trunk Road runs 
from Ealdrgarij on the south bank Of tbe Brabihaputra through Goal- 
para, Gauliati, Nowgong, Jorhat and Dibrugarh to Saikhoiva ou the 
south bank opposite Saidya. Tbe Cachar Trunk Road lies wholly 'in 
the Surma Valley and connects the two district hcadquairier towns of 
Sylhet and Cachar. -• . ' ‘ 

“ Two other important roads* arc those which run from Ganhati through 
Shillong to Cheirapunji on the south slo])6ofthe Khasi UUls, wdieucc a 



bridle path grinds dowato the plains of Sylhet, and the road from Dima- 
pur (a station on the Assam Bengal Ks^way) through Kohima in the 
Naga Hills to Manipur. This road is coniraued as a hridle path into 
Burma. These two roads are metalled throughout and are the only 
metalled roads of any considerable length in the province. 

The total milage of the roads, including village roads and bridle paths, 
is 9,821 miles, of which only 579 miles, are metalled. • The Public Works 
Department is responsible for the upkeep of about three-quarters of the 
length of metalled roads, and for about two-fifths of the length of un- 
metalled roads including bridle paths and village roads ; the remainder 
is maintained by local bodies. On account of the physical and climatic 
conditions, the construction and maintenance of roads is a costly 
business and the rate of expansion is not so rapid as it would b^ if more 
funds could be set aside for the purpose. 


Trade in Assam is carried on in two difEerent directions : firstly, the 
external and internal trade by rail, and river, and, secondly, the trans- 
frontier trade with the States and tribes which border the province in the 
north and east. The external trade is almost all with Bengal, chiefly 
with Calcutta Which receives about rixty per cent of tbe’ exports and 
supplies seventy per cent of the imports. Tbe principal a^cnltural 
products are tpa, paddy, oil-seeds, Jute, cotton, potatoes and oranges. 
Lao, too, is important-^ ISfeacly all the paddy exported goes from the 
Surma Valley ; on^ the other hand, rice is imported in considerable 
quantities by the tea gardens in Upper Assam. ) Tea is consigned straight 
from' the gardens to Calcutta, and to jan increasing'^ extent to Chittagong 
also, either to be sold or shipped to other countries. A large proportion 
of the export trade in mustardfrom the Assain Valley is in the hands of 
a class of traders who are natives o£,K.amrup district; but almost all the 
rest of the export traffic in that region, and nearly the whole of the import 
traffic, is carried on by Marwari'tradcuS from Hajputana, Icnown as 
Jiaiyas. In the Surma Valley, the local pSpulation contains. a large 
traffing element and the kmyas are comparatively rare, but here too the 
foreign trader is represented in considerable force by merchants from 
Dacca. 




The bxtont to whic^ the hilLtnhes engajge m trade varies Very consider- 
ably from tract to' tract. The people' of the Khasi'and Jaantia Hills 
keep much of the trad^.iu their own hands, and.merchants from among 
them travel as far as Dacca and Calcutta >to sell their' produce. Most 
of the tracts, howevet, flo not produce sufficient food for the people to 
■■ live dh, and traffiefivith tbe plains -therefore becomes a necessity. In 
, geiiittal, it takes the form of simple baxtet, commodities like cotton, wax, 
ivqty and forest produce 'being, exchanged 'for rice, salt, drie'd'flsh" 

^ clbthing, etc. The trans-frontier trade, 4oo^ is largely carried oh by the 
‘'barter of coinmodities such.asnce, cotton cloth andyam, silk and metals'. 
' in osaihange for Assamese ponies' and.suoh products as lac, spices, raw 
sugar, 'blanlcets arid musk. ,All over the'province there are numerous 
1i(Us^ .or markets where business is done ..once ,br twaco ' a Week. The 
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foUo'ffing statement, taJcen from the 1921 Census Beport, gives an 
idea of the area and population served by such rural matkete : — 


District 

Actual nnmbct 
of nuritets 

Humber of 
markets per 
100.000 of 
population 

Average number 
of sqnaic miles 
served by a 
market 

Goalpara 

110 

14 

36 

Kamrup 

41 

6 

04 

Dairang 

67 

12 

61 

Kowgonc 

43 

11 

86 

CaohcT Plains 

118 

24 

17 

Sylhet 

. 313 

16 

16 

ICliasi and* Jaintia Hills . . 

104 

.43 

68 

Gaio Hills 

27 

16 

116 


These are centres at "whieh all the necessities and a good many of the 
luxuries of life can ho bought and sold — ^grain, fish, fruits and vegetables, 
salt and groceries, tobacco and betel, oil and^/w, cloth and yarn, imple- 
inonts and utensils, fancy and miscellaneous articles. The small 
cultivator’s produce is brought for sale either by the cultivator himself 
or by the local trader Virho has bought in the ^^Ilages. Prom the liat the 
surplus produce finds its way through various intermediaries to the largo 
local consumers and to the Indian and export* market. The well-to-do 
cultivator is generally in a position to deal directly with the larger mer- 
chants or the agents of big Calcutta firms. Agents from those foms are 
sent up at special seasons to buy special crops— cotton, lac, jute and 
mustard. Traders from Bengal come in boats and buy' quantities of 
rice from the interior in the Surma Valley. Prequently, money is 
advanced against the standing crops a month or two before the harvest. 

K An example of a Jcaiya’s transaction, given in the Census Report, ^ 
shows that the lender reaps a profit of 47^ pet cent in three months 
on his money. > - 

. 13. LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT.'* 

- The provincial Government in Assam is of the same type as 
obtains Jn other Indian provinces. The Governor acting with two 
Ministers administers the “ transferred ” departmonfs, viz.. Education, 
Agriculture, Veterinary, Industries, Co-operative Societies, Registration, 
Local Self-Government, Medical Services, Public Health and Excise. - ^ 

•• j» 

The unit of local a'dministratioh. is the local board. These boards 
ate regulated by the ^sam Local SoU-Govemment Act of Ifilb'with 
subsequent amendments, of ■which the Act of 1926 (No.^TII) is the most j 
important as it made the election by the board of its chairman the 
normal procedure and also gave the boards power to iSpy annual license 
fees on motor vehicles, carriages and carts. The boards are confined to 
the districts in the plains, and number nineteen in hU, twelve in 'the 
Assam and seven in the SUrma Valley. They are,responsibIe for 
communications, vernacular education,' medical and’^erinaiy dispen- 
saries, sanitation and w'ater suunlies. 
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The Local SelLGovcrnment Aofc of 1916 provided for the setting up 
of village authorities. By the end of 1927, 239 such authorities hadheen 
established. In 1926, the Assam Rural Self-Government Act (No. VII) 
■w'as passed. This Act, which extends to the whole of Assam, enlarged 
the powers conferred on the village authorities by the Act of 1 915, This 
Act will probably be brought into force in the course of 1028. Under 
it an authority may be constituted for a \dllage or a group of villages ; it 
will consist of such number of members hot exceeding nine as the local 
Government may fix in each case ; all members arc to be elected ; the 
electorate will consist of all male peraons over twenty-five years of ago 
and resident in the village ; every one qualified to be an elector will 
also be qualifiedto stand for election as a member of the \i.llago authority. 
The primary responsibilities of the authoritic.s arc communications, 
sanitation, water supplj’’ and medical relief. The local Government 
may also transfer to approved authorities, under certain conditions, the 
management of village forests. A Village Development Fund, financed 
chiefly from provincial revenues, will be created for the whole of Assam. 
A contribution may be made from the fund to the expenses of each 
village authorit)' which are also met in part by a contribution from 
the local board of the area and by the proceeds of penalties, fines and 
fees. The Act of 1926,empowens a viUage authority to raise money 
by imimsing an assessment op. the village. 

Under the same Actr, village benches may bo set up for the trial of 
minoi' criminal offences and village courts for the trial of minor civil 
offences. Both bench and court consist of tluree or more residents within 
a village area who -may or may not be members of the village authority. 
A complete scheme of rillage self-government Jina thus been provided. 
Up to the end of 1927, 239 village authoritie-s and 92 vdllage benches and 
courts had already been constituted mider the provisions of the earlier 
Act of 1916. They areall situated in the Assam and Surma valleys. 

‘ 14. BUBLIC TIEALTH AN1> SANITATION. - 

The medical institutions in the province , are imder the control 
of the luspoctor General of Civil Hospitals. His .staff consists of 
nine civil surgeons belonging to tbo Indian Medical Service, each 
of ‘whom is in ebarge of a./district ; the remaining districts arc in the 
charge of military or civil assistant surgeons. Including the institu- 
tions directly under the Public Health Dopartmont, the total number of 
institutions for the treatment of disease nUmboicd 237 in 1926, and at 
these over a million-and-a-haH of patients received treatment. 

The Public Health Department is administered by a Director who is 
a member of thci Indian Medical. Service, assisted ^by an Assistant 
Director. The staff coiwists of a vaccination inspector for each district 
and a snb-inspedt^ in each subdivision if the district is divided into 
subdivision^. Xn pdditioir/ tbei’e are two ‘mobile units specially trained,' 
for epidemic’ duties, each consisting of three suh-assistani surgeons-and 
six disinfectant carriers, and there is a special organisation for dealing 
with kala-amr, ^^isting of six assistant surgeons and 118 sub-assistant 
surgeons. 
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Tlic Public Health Laboratory undertakes the analysis of water and 
food samples brought for examination by a peripatetic sample taker. 
Vaceine lymph is made at the provincial vaccine dep6t at Sliillong. 

' '.General public health projects afEecting the province are considered by 
the Provincial Public Health Board. For the control of epidemics, 
there is a special Health Board (Epidemics) which co-ordinates the 
activities of the Public Health and Medical departments 

Most of the time of the Assistant Director is devoted to epidemic 
duties including kala-azar. The inspectors and sub-inspectors inspect 
tbe work of the large staff of vaccinators employed by local boards, and 
of government vaccinators in the hill districts, under the general super- 
' vision of the ^strict surgeons. The epidemic units, or sections of them, 
are sent outW deal with outbreaks as occasion arises, sometimes under 
the personal supervision of the Assistant Director. *. In districts in which 
'Ttala-azar infection is heaviest, the special kala-azar organisation 
supplements the efforts of the government and local board dispensaries, 
and maintains special institutions of its own, when necessary, where no 
others exist. Each of the six special assistant surgeons has been posted 
' to an infected district and does all the kala-azar work of that district 
under the civil surgeon, besides helping with any other epidemic that 
may arise as well as public health propaganda. 

Some idea of the immensity of the public health problem can be 
gathered from the 'figures of the number of patients treated in 1925-26, 
just-quoted, which Was of the order of about one in every five of the 
population. Housing, rural water supply and sanitary arrangements 
leave much to be desired and most of the ills which afflict the ryots in other 
provinces are present here also, plague being a notable exception and 
kala-azar perhaps a still more notable addition. Assam is indeed the 
^ home of kala-azar and has probably suffered from it to an extent unlcnown 
in any other country in the world. The first epidemic concerning which 
information is available occurred in 1881 ; in the succeeding decade, "it 
exacted a terrible toll of human life, leaving whole tracts deserted and 
uncultivated. Between 1891 and 1901, the popuhition of Kamrup 
decreased by seven pet cent and in-How'gong by more than one-fourth. 
Prom that time a period of quiescence intervened although the disease 
lingered on in endemic form in certain’ areas. " In 1920, a general 
recrudescence occurred in those areas, together with a tendency for the 
disease to spread further afield., I^ovidenti&lly for Assam, medical 
science has discovered an effectivhjyeatoeht'and though there has been 
an increase in the number of deaths, -piwticularly between 1922 and 1926, 
there are indications that the disease-^ now imder control and that its 
further spread has been arrested. -Over 60,000 cases were treated in 
1925, the mortality in the same year b(hng 6,365. , .JPwenty years ago 
practically all of the 60,000 would have been doomed to death. 

Hext to kala-azar, malaria is probably the most potent enemy to hximan 
life. In a few localities, special antiTinolarial measures, such os the 
clearance of jimgles and undergrowths, the imprbvement of drainage 
and the treating of sheets of water udth kerosine-are being carried out 
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by Govenimcni and by tna companies. Quinine is -sold, below co.st 
price, -tbrough tlie post offices and other agencies, at the rate of 4.1 annas 
per 20 tablets of d grains each. Enclosed "nith the treatment is a printed 
copy of instnxetions to enable the patient to treat himself. 

The organisation for dealing with small-pox has succeeded in brining 
the mortality duo to that disease to a very low figdre. The staff of 
, vaccinators maintained by the local boards is sufficiently strong to permit 
of each village being visited during the vaccination season from October 
to March. Vaccination is not compuJiiory, butnometimes it is necessary 
to introduce temporary regulations malcing it compulsory in villages in 
which there is opposition to vaccination and small-pox is prevalent. 
Cholera inoculation has come rapidly into favour since the two epidemic 
units started ivork in 1925. ' . 

A considerable amount of propaganda Work is carried out among the 
general public and in schools by ,the kala-azar assistant surgeons. 
Lantern demonstrations are given dealing with the 'prevalent epidemic 
diseases ; bulletins and pamphlets are issued and pictorial posters are 
freely displayed in public places. 

The local boards are responsible for village sanitation, Watersupply, 
conservancy and drainage, and have their own staff of engineers for 
draw'iug lip schemes. In some cases, the boards have delegated certain 
powers to local fanchayats or ‘ ^^lIage authorities ' which control groups 
' of villages. Government placed at the disposal of local boards a sum 
of its. 3 laldis in each of the years 1925-26 and 1926-27, and of Us. i 
rialdis in 1927-28, to be used entirely nt the boards’ discretion for the 
improvement of rural Watersupplicsl 


BOMBlT ; ritlKTED AX XUE GOTEEHMEKI OENXEAL XJEisB. 



